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CLUB NOTICES 


General Meeting: Victorian Frog Group — ‘The 
Latest on Frogs’ 

Plant Group: Workshop Meeting 

Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: Blue Circle 


Southern Cement- Leaders: Pat & Hans Streefkirk 15 
Excursion: Werribee Gorge/ Nth Brisbane Ranges 


Leaders: Graeme Tribe, Marilyn Hewish 


Bird Group: Craig Morley — Birds From The Inside 


Out - Part 4 
Biodiversity Group: Workshop Meeting 


Tonight’s speaker is... 

Gerry Marantelli who has been involved with frog 
groups and research for many years. He runs the 
privately operated Amphibian Research Centre in 
Melbourne. 


Next month’s speak will be... 

Bernie Cotter, who is the Manager of the City of 
Greater Geelong's Environment and Natural 
Resources Unit. He will be speaking to us about 
Geelong's Biodiversity Strategy which was produced 
last year. 


EEEEEEEEEEECEEEEEEEE 
We welcome new members & 

Joan Lindros É 

Bert and Lesley Stewart ran 

to the Club and wish them a long and happy ý 
association. ý 
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Terrick Terrick Campout 
7—9 June 2003 


Terrick Terrick is situated about 100 km north of 
Bendigo. It is an area of White Cyprus Pine woodland, 
granite outcrops, many birds and the most significant 
area of native grassland of northern Victoria. Rare or 
threatened species include Bush Stone-curlews, 
Plains-wanderer, Barking Owl and Buloke Mistletoe. 
This will be a bush camp at the very pleasant Mt 
Terrick Terrick Picnic Area. Bring your own everything 
including water, and warm clothing for the nights. For 
other accommodation, members will need to make 
their own arrangements. We will explore the rocky 
outcrops and grassland areas. There is a pleasant 
drive north of the park around Gow Swamp, which can 
be seen from Mt Terrick Terrick, and a chance to see 
many raptors and wetland birds. A possibility on the 
return trip could be a visit to Whipstick and Kamarooka 
National Parks near Bendigo — mallee and box- 
ironbark forests with over 170 birds species recorded. 
We could be lucky and see a Swift Parrot. 

Directions: Through Bendigo to Eaglehawk, turn right 
to Mitiamo, drive 65 km to Mitiamo, then 5km north to 
the park. Take the 1* right hand turn to Mount Terrick 
Terrick. 

For further details contact Alison Watson 5266 1087. 


General Meeting: Bernie Cotter — ‘Geelong’s 

Biodiversity Strategy’ 

Campout: Terrick Terrick 

Leader: Alison Watson 

Plant Group: Workshop Meeting 

Excursion: Local Reserves & Roadsides 

Leaders: Valda Dedman & Rachel Keary 

17 Bird Group: Mark Barter — ‘Waders of the 
Yellow Sea’ 

19 Mid-week Bird Excursion: Serendip—Leader: 
Vernon Cohen 

24 Biodiversity Group: Workshop Meeting 


Club Excursion to the Brisbane Ranges 


& Werribee Gorge 
Sunday, 18 May 2003 


Leaders: Graeme Tribe and Marilyn Hewish. John Bottomley 
and Dean Hewish have also kindly offered to assist. 

8.45 am. Meet Graeme at Clairvaux, arrange car-pooling and 
sign attendance book. 

9.00 am. Leave for northern Brisbane Ranges. Those. 
members living north or west of Geelong may wish to go 
straight to the next stop. 

9.45 am. Meet Marilyn, John and Dean at the corner of the 
Balliang-Bacchus Marsh Road and the Rowsley Road 
(Greystones turn-off). We then travel west and turn left onto 
Reids Road (Mount Wallace Road) which leads to the 
northern Brisbane Ranges. 

John Bottomley is the leader for this section of the excursion. 
This is an interesting area, drier than the southern ranges and 
covered with low, rather open woodland. We will stop at Boar 
Gully Camp Ground for bird-watching (and morning tea and 
comfort-stop), and at other places depending on John’s 
scouting trips in the previous weeks. 

We will have lunch on the way—so please bring it with you. 
At approx. 1.00 pm, we will move on to Werribee Gorge lower 
picnic ground. The entrance to the gorge can be difficult to 
find; if you are not familiar with the route, please try to stay 
with the group on the journey (continue along Reids Road to 
Mount Wallace; then travel to Bacchus Marsh by way of the 
Rowsley Valley, a spectacular landscape of geological 
interest; then west along, the Western Highway; take Pentland 
Hills exit; turn right and go under freeway; then immediately 
turn left; follow road along north side of freeway for a few 
kilometres; just after road goes under freeway, take left turn 
sign-posted to Werribee Gorge; follow gorge road down to the 
river). 

4.30-1.45 pm. Meet at lower picnic ground, Werribee Gorge. 
We will walk beside the river along the track through the 
gorge, looking at birds, plants and sites of geological interest. 
With luck, we may see Peregrine Falcons. 

For those who are feeling energetic, we can follow up with a 
(rather steep) walk along the ridge above the gorge on the 
northern side. The upper track passes through an unusual 
Red Box woodland, dry and stunted, and provides good views 
of the gorge. There are sites with evidence of glacial action. 
Please remember to bring sunscreen, hats, walki .o shoes/ 
boots, binoculars, cameras, lunch and drinks; wet weather 
gear if it decides to rain in the area (highly unlikely). 


Picture on the front cover courtesy Valda Dedman: 
painted up Snipefest participants 
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Plant Group 


Annual Report 
...Dick Southcombe 


A loyal group of 6 or 7 plant 
enthusiasts who normally attend 
our meetings/workshops—unless 
they are travelling north—has 
recently increased by another 2 or 3 


who we hope will be regular 
attendees. This size is quite 
satisfactory for a _ dissection/ 


identification session which we 
frequently have and enjoy, but an 
attendance of approximately 10 
seems too few for a presentation by 
a guest speaker. 


The focus of our meetings over the 
last year has been particular plants 
noticed during club excursions and 
campouts. Where appropriate, 
flowers and leaves have been 
studied under the microscope with 
a range of reference books at hand. 
Non-Victorian plants can prove 
difficult to identify as our library 
includes very few reference books 
on plants. 


Plant group excursions are always 
popular, especially our now annual 
December excursion/picnic tea in 
lieu of an 8.00 pm meeting. 


As 2002-2003 was another drought 
year, our on-going survey of the 
Corio Grassland west of the land-fill 
site, once again yielded very little. 


With 2003-2004 having brighter 
seasonal prospects, surveys will 
continue and hopefully enable us to 
conclude a drawn-out Botanic 
Guardians project. 


I'm hoping this report will be read 
by plant enthusiasts in Friends, 
Landcare, Coastcare, etc. groups in 
the Geelong Region and wondering 
if they are facing a similar dilemma 
to our Plant Group, re guest 
speakers, and would they consider 
meeting together two or three times 
per year to form an audience 
worthy of guest speakers on an 
aspect of our region’s flora. 


lf enthusiasts wish to meet in a 
central position, our hall and 
facilities could be used second 
Tuesdays—our meeting night— 
however, if any group wishes to 
host such a meeting in their hall on 
their meeting night, they should be 
encouraged to do so. 
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President’s Corner — May 2003 | 


Welcome everyone, to our new Club year! 


COMMITTEE 


It is pleasing that this year we have an (almost) full committee! Following 
the elections at our AGM, all positions except that of the Secretary were d 
filled. | am pleased to announce that, subsequently, Alison Watson has l 
offered to undertake this critical position again, for another year. Thankyou i 
Alison! This leaves us with just one ordinary committee member short—so < 
don't be complacent, we may be after your services! If YOU would like to y 
be involved don't be shy! Just have a chat with one of the Committee to | 


find out more! 


Our thanks to Peter Williams who has agreed to continue as Minutes i 
Secretary for the General Meeting. This is a non—committee ‘helper’ 
position sharing the duties of the Minutes Secretary, and is much 


appreciated. Thankyou Peter! 


OFFICE and DUTY HOLDERS LIST 2003/04 
| am trying to complete this list so that we can distribute it to members to ! 
enable us all to be aware of who represents us on a variety other j 
organisations, who are doing all sorts of jobs for our Club to keep it running ‘| 


along smoothly, etc. 


One of the problems is not to miss anyone from the list who should be on 
it, and another is that there are a number of jobs/duties without names l 
attached! | will try to clear up some of these vacancies tonight and call for 
volunteers (or alternatively resort to coercion!). One main area of need is a if 
small group of people to be responsible for setting up the hall for meetings, = 
another is someone to record items from the specimen table and do a J 
small report for the Geelong Naturalist each month, another is an extra | 
person to assist in making new members and visitors welcome at 
meetings. If you can help—please let me know! | will try to contact people 
during the break, and will post a draft list on the notice board for members 1 


to check. 
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As a first step, please call me on 
5243 3916 regarding your opinion 
on this proposal; questionnaires 
regarding likely attendances, topics, 
where, when, etc. and advising 
groups of the results is probably the 
next step. Your positive action 
would be appreciated. 


Library Notes 
... Heather Cameron 


We have some new acauisitions for 

the library: 

cD 

e Plants and Animals of the Box- 
Ironbark Area of Central Victoria 
by DNRE, Viridans Pty Ltd, 
October 2002. This is a software 
database of photographic images, 
digital maps and descriptive text. 

Books 

e Bonking in the Garden: a Guide to 
Making Your Garden Frog 
Friendly by Gerry Marantelli, 
Alcoa Frog Watch and the 


...Diana Primrose 
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Amphibian Research Centre, n.d. 

eLatham’s Snipe at Jerringot 
Nature Reserve: the affects of 
weather and environmental 
conditions, human activity and 
interspecies interaction on habitat 
usage. Student report prepared 
for Ecological Techniques module 
of the Diploma of Natural 
Resource Management, Gordon 
Institute of TAFE, 2002. 

e Nature Guide to the New Zealand 
Forest, text by John Dawson, 
photos by Rob Lucas, Random 
House New Zealand, 2000. 
Donated by Rachel Keary. 

e New Zealand Alpine Plants, text 
by Alan F. Mark, illustrations by 
Nancy M. Adams, Godwit 
Publishing Ltd, 1973, fully revised 
1995. Donated by Rachel Keary. 

e Spiders and Scorpions Commonly 
Found in Victoria by Ken Walker, 
Alan Yen and Graham Milledge, 
The Royal Society of Victoria, 
2003. 


(continued on page 7) 
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Bird Group Annual Report 


.. John Bottomley 

The Bird Group met on the third 
Thursday of every month except 
December. Attendance ranged from 
twenty to sixty-five with about thirty- 
five being typical. Each meeting 
features a speaker or speakers. Two 
talks were given by guests from 
outside the club and nine by club 
members. Two of the talks had to do 
with aspects of birds and birding in 
the Geelong region. Four were 
concerned with aspects of birds and 
bird study in Australia generally. 
Two were concerned with aspects of 
the biology of birds and their eggs 
and three were concerned with birds 
and birding overseas. Accounts of 
these talks were published monthly 
in the Geelong Naturalist. 


The Bird Group collects and collates 
bird observations submitted by 
members of the group. Up to three 
hundred observations are submitted 
monthly. These are collated and a 
selection published each month in 
the Geelong Naturalist. The Bird 
Group is also responsible for 
publishing an annual Geelong Bird 
Report. The 2001 Report published 
in 2002 contains ninety-five pages in 
which are organised and 
summarised all the observations 
received in the year. It also contains 
a number of articles written by club 
members on various aspects of the 
birds of the Geelong region. The 
Report is an invaluable source of 
information on the birds of our region 
and has a very broad distribution to 
individuals and libraries in this 
country and overseas. The Bird 
Group owes a great deal of thanks to 
Marilyn Hewish who has been the 
editor of the Report for the last few 
years. Thank you Marilyn. 


Thanks are also due to Polly 
Cutcliffe who-.has continued to 
organise Mid-week Bird Group 
excursions. These take place 
monthly and are usually led by a 
member of the Club. In October this 
group combined with the Club’s 
Plant and Mammal groups to survey 
the flora and fauna of a block of land 
on Granite Road in Anakie which 
had been recently set aside for 
conservation purposes. 


Members of the Bird Group continue 
to participate in Summer and Winter 
Wader Counts and in the annual 
Challenge Bird Count organised by 
the Bird Observers Club of Australia. 


The Bird Group has a full program of 
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‘speakers organised for the upcoming 


year and | would like to take the 
opportunity to thank’ Margaret 
Cameron for organising the speakers 
again as she has done for many 
years. Ray Baverstock is due our 
thanks for opening up the meeting 
rooms and ensuring they are ready 
for us to use on time. Thank you 
Ray. 


We look forward to another 
successful year in 2003-4. 


Mammal Survey Study 
Group Annual Report 


... Trevor Pescott 
Summary: Although only a small 
group (at present) of enthusiasts we 
have continued to conduct trapping 
surveys on a two-monthly basis, and 
the mammal atlas reports continue to 
be listed. Since out meetings are 
held on the fifth Tuesday, they are 
infrequent. 
Equipment: We hold 30 small Elliott 
folding traps and four cage traps. As 
some of the Elliotts are quite old, 
maintenance is needed from time to 
time. Thanks to Gordon and Dave for 
that work. 
Permit: Research Permit No. 
10002127 issued by Natural 
Resources and Environment to trap 
and release small mammals 
(excluding bats) covers the Club until 
30 November 2005 (Issued on 
11.11.02 it covers. a three year 
period). 
Trapping surveys: over the last 13 
months we have spent time at: 
e Paddy Swamp Road, Bambra. 11- 
13 April 2002 
e Cape Otway. 6-8 June 2002 
e Paddy Swamp Road, Bambra. 19- 
21 September 2002 
eGranite Road, Anakie. 17-19 
October 2002 
e Parkinsons' property, Sheoaks. 12- 
15 December 2002 
e Barwon River, Stonehaven. 12-15 
February 2003 
e Tallawalla, Moggs Creek. 9-12 
April 2003 
Mammal Atlas: To date 290 reports 
have been received. The purpose of 
the atlas is to plot the distribution of 
all mammals in the Geelong region 
at the start of the 21st century. The 
project should span 10 years from 
2001-2010. All species are included, 
whether they be common introduced 
animals such as House Mouse and 
European Rabbit, or rare visitors like 
the Southern Elephant Seal. 
Response among Club members 
has been a little disappointing, 
perhaps because the impression is 
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that only unusual or rare species are 
to be recorded. 

There are printed forms available, 
but a minimum of species, date and 
location will suffice. Numbers, time of 
day, weather, habitat type and any 
behavioural details are also useful. 
Road-killed animals are also listed, 
indeed this an excellent way to note 
fox, kangaroo and possum. 
Recording: Results of surveys are 
recorded in Geelong Naturalist as 
soon as possible after the event, and 
selected atlas reports are also 
published whenever possible. 
Conclusion: It would be good if 
more Club members participated in 
the Mammal Survey Group, either by 
visiting our trapping sites or 
forwarding mammal atlas records. 


Jerringot Annual Report 


...Valda Dedman 
The chief activity during the past 
twelve months was Snipefest 2002, 
a smaller but more manageable 
event than that of the previous year. 
We used grant money from the City 
of Greater Geelong to provide some 
excellent prizes. Thank you to all 
who assisted. 


Two more interpretation boards, one 
on bats and one on invertebrate life, 
are soon to be erected. As part of 
our management agreement with 
CoGG we are responsible for a 
public education program. During the 
campaign to save Belmont Common, 
the wider community learned of the 
importance of the Jerringot Wildlife 
Reserve, but at present we do not 
even have a proper sign at the 
entrance along Barwon Heads Road. 
This needs to be addressed. 


The time has come to assess where 
we are going with Jerringot. The 
long-awaited Barwon River Land 
Use and Open Space Corridor Plan 
has finally been approved by the City 
of Greater Geelong. It includes 
enlargement of the Jerringot Wildlife 
Reserve and we must be proactive in 
ensuring that we work with Council 
to achieve the best environmental 
result. 


We also have ongoing maintenance, 
including woody weeds to contend 
with—regrowth Desert Ash and 
Blackberry and a new potential 
problem with Giant Woodruff. We 
cannot necessarily expect outside 
assistance with their removal and we 
will need to draw up our own 
management plan. 
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Seaview Park 
1995-2003 
...Dick Southcombe 


Seaview Park is not well known; it 
is the privately-owned—by—Council 
land between Mcintyre foot bridge 
and View Street, Belmont. 
Seaview Park includes the eastern 
section of the Belmont 
Escarpment and abuts the 
Riverview Terrace sewer 
easement which Barwon Water 
has partially planted with 
indigenous species. 


The area beyond the top of the 
escarpment is _ regularly-mown 
exotic grass; it includes a small 
children’s play area, an agreed 
site for a Memory Seat featuring 
three local rocks and pathway 
nature-strips for demonstrating 
small indigenous plants. A 
modified filled area at the northern 
end of Eastview Parade will 
demonstrate indigenous shrubs 
and a few trees. 


The Belmont Escarpment, which 
carries grassland/shrubland 
species of state, regional and local 
significance, is the only partially 
intact remnant of the endangered 
Limestone Woodland Complex 
remaining in the City of Greater 
Geelong (CoGG). Since our club 
made a credible submission when 
CoGG Commissioners were intent 
on selling Seaview Park for 
residential development in July 
1995, a Master Plan (that needs 
amending) by a Council Steering 
Committee, of which | was the 
Belmont Community 
representative, Management 
Guidelines for the Indigenous 
Vegetation by Mark Trengove, 
Geological report by Noel 
Schleiger, Fire Management 
Strategy by Peter Moulton, CoGG 
Biodiversity Survey by Ecology 
Australia and information for 
interpretive signage by club 
members, have been prepared. 


On 11 May 2000, Council passed 
the role of managing Seaview 
Park from the Steering Committee 
to a nucleus Friends Group. Since 
then many hours have been spent 
on site and at Barwon Water's 
Community Nursery by 25+ club 
members and Belmont Primary 
School Students. Polly Cutcliffe 
has led groups collecting and 
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sowing seed, transplanting tubes 
and planting out. Unfortunately the 
recent drought years have caused 
disheartening results but some 
plants are now well established 
and many more are to be planted 
soon. Boxthorn and other weeds 
have been removed but more 
needs to be done. Dave King is 
using photo points to record 
seasonal and post fire growth, 
Gordon McCarthy is taking plants— 
in-flower photos which can be 
used on display boards, | have 
been monitoring plants flowering— 
Sweet Hound’s-—-tongue 
Cynoglossum suaveolens was first 
reported during spring 2001 and 
New Holland Daisy Vittadinia sp. 
was once again in full flower 
during spring 2002. 


Cost estimates for weed 
eradication and path 
reconstruction have been obtained 
and will be discussed with 
Council’s Environment Unit staff 
and Councillor Binnie 
(Environment Portfolio holder) in 
the near future. Applying for small 
annual community grants is not a 
satisfactory funding arrangement; 
reliable on-going funding is 
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necessary for maintenance, 
effective weed eradication, tube 
stock etc. and funds need to be 
budgeted for small capital works 
projects. 


In a relatively short time all but one 
of the Seaview Park volunteers 
were GFNC members; this 
prompted our club committee to 
form a Seaview Park Special 
Interest Group (similar to 
Jerringot) which overcame issues 
which arise when forming a new 
group, and more importantly, 
associates Seaview Park with a 
high profile club respected for its 
ongoing commitment to Geelong’s 
natural environment. 


The Belmont Escarpment is 
worthy of protection by a 
conservation covenant, and my 
hope is that one day it will be 
annexed to Geelong Botanic 
Gardens, this small patch of pre— 
settlement vegetation will give 
enjoyment to the. Belmont and 
wider community ad infinitum. 


Volunteer Assessors Needed 


The Land for Wildlife Port Phillip Region is seeking 
applications from members of the Geelong Field 
Naturalist Club interested in training as Volunteer 


Land for Wildlife Assessors. 


The Land for Wildlife scheme is a voluntary nature conservation program 
administered by the Department of Sustainability and Environment, with the 
assistance of The Bird Observers Club of Victoria (BOCA). The Land for 
Wildlife scheme aims to support the maintenance and enhancement of native 
flora and fauna on private or community owned land. The scheme also aims 
to encourage landholders to integrate nature conservation with other land 


management objectives. 


The role of the Volunteer Assessor is to: 


Visit applicants’ properties and assess their eligibility for registration 


under the Land for Wildlife scheme 


Offer support and encouragement to the landholder 
Provide advice on habitat management 
Accurately record habitat occurrence and other attributes of the property 


Enquiries should be made ASAP to John Hick, Land for Wildlife Volunteer 
Facilitator on 
ph: (03) 9296 4631 or email: john.hick@nre.vic.gov.au 
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A Vision for the Otways 
Talk given at the AGM 1 April 2003 
by Joan Lindross and Trevor Pescott 


Whe key elements of this vision 

are: 

eTo expand the existing Otway 
National Park to include areas of 
public land to the north and north 
west of the existing park and 
create a linkage to the Carlisle 
State Park. 

e To extend the Angahook—Lorne 
State Park by including land up to 
the ridge and include the West 
Barwon and Lake Elizabeth 
catchments. 

eTo protect the northern Otway 
slopes by creating conservation 
zones 

e To upgrade the expanded park to 
national park status. 


There are a wide variety of eco- 
systems in the Otways that could 
be combined into one large 
conservation reserve. These 
comprise cool temperate rainforest, 
wet sclerophyll forest, damp 
sclerophyll forest, dry sclerophyll 
forest, foothill forest, coastal 
woodland, heathy woodland, wet 
heath, coastal heath and coastal 
dune grassland. It would be 
wonderful for the once magnificent 
Otways to be restored and 
regenerated to some of the former 
values for people and wildlife. The 
World Heritage values would 
become a tourist icon for Victoria. It 
is important the Otways are 
protected for the values of 
biodiversity, water, flora and fauna 
whilst also providing for eco-tourism 


Protecting endangered species 
Protecting the many waterfalls, 
catchments of fast flowing streams 
to the south, remnants of the old 
growth forests, rain forest gullies, 
endangered species (such as 
Powerful Owl, Tiger Quoll and 
Yellow-bellied Glider) would result 
in the protection of an area that 
could be renowned both in Australia 
and internationally. 


The proposal for an expanded 
national park began in 1995 with a 
group of representatives from GEC, 
GFNC and various Otway groups. 
An ecologist was employed to 
document the catchments to the 


.. Roy Whiteside 


north and west of the existing 
National Park The seven 
catchments examined were the 
East and West Barwon, Clearwater 
and Chapel Creeks, and the Aire, 
Carlisle and Ford rivers. The 
proposal would only have removed 
a mere 5% of harvestable timber 
from the Otways and it would have 
protected the Otways catchments. 
Faunal and floral species in each 
catchment with a conservation 
significance rating were 
documented together with timber 
values. Unfortunately the well- 
researched proposal did not 
persuade any of the decision 
makers at that time. 

There has been a vital interest for 
many years in the Otways and there 
have been Otway forums, in 
Geelong, LCC investigations, the 
Otway Management Plan and the 
RFA. 


The plan for the Otways was 
launched last year prior to the State 
election The Vic. Government 
announced prior to the election that 
there would be a Vic. Environment 
Assessment Council investigation 
into the expansion of the National 
Park. At present it is asserted that 
the Angahook-Lorne Park should 
be expanded up to the ridgeline, as 
areas below the ridge are still being 
logged and this causes pollution of 
streams in the park area. It is 
believed the Barwon Water 
catchment should be in part of the 
park because one of the major 
economic values of the Otways is 
water rather than logging. Research 
has shown that a catchment without 
logging and with an older mature 
forest, results in the collection of 
about 10% more water than a 
logged one. There is a greater 
economic value in preserving water 
than producing wood chips. 


Previous efforts to protect 
forests and eco-systems from 
logging pressures 

During the 1970s there were 
strenuous efforts to protect the 
forests from the inappropriate and 
disastrous logging practices of 
clear-felling. It was really to no avail 
and during that period vast coupes 
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of native forest were cleared and 
replaced by pine plantations on 
both private and public land. At that 
time the wood-chip export industry 
emerged with Japan taking large 
quantities of hardwood. Some 30% 
of the forests that were cut were 
exported as wood-chips. Today 
75% of the harvested timber from 
native forests is exported as 
woodchips and much of the 
remainder considered as ‘waste’ is 
burnt. 


The Trans-Otway walking track, 
which in the future may have some 
accommodation on private land, 
would provide both short and long 
walks though the Otways. A tourism 
combination of the Great Ocean 
Road with the The Otway Forest is 
considered very worthwhile. There 
could be short and medium forest 
tours and wildlife watches. An extra 
dimension could be added to the 
GOR experience if visitors had the 
opportunity to travel one way 
around the GOR and the other way 
through the forest given that 
suitable roads and tracks were 
made available. 

Tourism in the Otways has been 
recognised already by private 
developers. An example is a 
proposal for a forest canopy walk 
on Philip’s Track near Triplet Falls. 


Geelong—Otway Tourism is 
encouraging eco-tourism in the 
Otways and the stopping of the 
logging. There is an urgent need for 
as many people as possible to be 
encouraging the government to 
cease any clearfell logging in the 
Otway Forest—before the second 
logging licence is renewed during 
the phase-out of logging which still 
has 8 years to go. It is hoped that 
Midway can be persuaded to hand 
in their licence and be 
compensated. 

It is important that a lot of 
submissions be sent, and that they 
indicate areas of land that they 
believe should be added to the 
park. 


Protection of trees with hollows 
One of the worst aspects of logging 
is the removal of the old trees with 
their hollows. These hollows have 
resulted from damaged, dying and 
decaying trees. 

It is very important to retain a range 
of hollow sizes. In forestry terms 
any tree that has some sort of 
damage is seen as taking up the 
space that could be occupied by 
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plantation trees. Plantation trees 
lack a vital component in the forest 
ecology. 

Birds. There are about 150 species 
in the Otway forests and if one 
includes the coastline as well the 
list goes up to a total of about 250 
species. Of the bird species in the 
forest about 40% use hollows in 
trees at some stage. Examples 
include Grey Shrike-thrush, Flame 
Robin, parrot species, owl species, 
and martins, Striated Pardalote, 
Kookaburra, Sacred Kingfisher and 
White-throated Treecreeper. With 
no hollows for nesting sites these 
species would be denied 
permanent residence in a sylvan- 
culture block. 

Mammals. There are about 60 
species recorded in the Otways and 
amongst these are about 14 
species of bats. About 60% of these 
mammals use hollow trees, 
including gliders, possums, bats 
and antechinus. 


Reptiles. Spencers Skink uses 
hollow trees. 
Invertebrates. There are many 


species that are the food supply of 
birds etc. that use the hollow trees. 
Plants and fungi. These use the 
hollow trees as well. 


As a result of later concerns at the 
increasing major loss of habitat and 
wildlife, and reduction in the amount 
of water, the expanded Otway NP 
proposal needs to be put forward 
very urgently because the timber 
industry is working very hard to 
counter these proposals. 

The Premier has guaranteed 50 
positions for rangers in the Otways 
when the full Nat Pk comes into 
effect. Their tasks would be to 
control weeds, control vermin, 
maintain tracks and improve tourist 
facilities. 

It was realised in the 1960s that the 
Otways were being cut down at a 
totally unsustainable rate. It is a 
tragedy that native hardwood was 
not planted at that time rather than 
pines. Hardwood would have been 
available for harvest well before the 
pines. Judy Clark, who is an 
economist from ANU, believes that 
the native forest logging industry is 
really doomed because (a) the 
timber is running out and (b) that 
once adequate plantations are 
available in about two years time it 
will be uneconomic to harvest 
native forests. 


A vote of thanks by John Bottomley 


Mammal Trapping 
Moggs Creek 
... Trevor Pescott 


GPS 38° 28'S, 144°04’E 
NRE Permit no. 10002127 


Moggs Creek is in the eastern 
Otway Ranges between Airey’s 
Inlet and Eastern View. 
The Tullawalla Guide Camp is 
situated on a flat area where Blue 
Gums and Ironbarks form an open 
canopy over largely cleared 
ground. Moggs Creek runs along 
one boundary of the camp while 
the road into the picnic ground 
forms the other boundary. 
The site of the trapping was along 
the creek, on the steeply-sloping 
bank between the creek and the 
flat camp area, and in the tussock 
grass flat across the creek from 
the camp. The area is downstream 
from the road that leads into the 
picnic ground. 
The traps were set at random 
without any defined trap-lines. 
The vegetation has a canopy of 
Manna Gum with an understorey of 
daisy-bush, Blackwood, Prickly 
Moses and Varnish Wattles with 
wire, tussock and wallaby grasses, 
matt-rush and bracken forming a 
ground cover. 
The creek was not flowing, reduced 
to a series of pools. 
Weather: initially fine, then rain 
during the early morning of 10.4.03. 
It remained unsettled until Friday 
night when a violent thunderstorm 
passed across the area with further 
heavy rain. In all, about 10 mm of 
rain fell. 
Dates: 9-12 April 2003 
28 Elliotts and 4 cage on nights 
only (less 1 Elliott on 3rd night), 
total 95 trap-nights. 
Bait: peanut butter, honey and 
oatmeal. 
Results: 
10.4.03 1 Agile Antechinus 

Antechinus agilis in Elliott 
11.4.03 1 Agile Antechinus 

A. agilis in Elliott 
12.4.03 4 Agile Antechinus 

A. agilis in Elliott 

1 Bush Rat 

Rattus fuscipes in cage 


Other fauna recorded: 
Eastern Grey Kangaroo— 
2 on guide camp 
Black Wallaby— 
1 beside road near creek 


Common Brushtail Possum— 
several in picnic area 
1 in guide camp (raiding our 
food supplies). 

Yellow-bellied Glider— 
at least 2 beside Moggs 
creek circuit walk, feeding at 
V-notches in a Blue Gum. 
Others calling nearby. 

Bat species— 
Several seen crossing the 
spotlight beam when we 
were watching the gliders. 

Red Fox— 
Although we did not see it, 
one was reported by people 
using the cottage on-site 
during our visit. 


Note: Dave King has previously 
trapped the site and recorded Black 
Rats R. rattus (see Geelong 
Naturalist 26:2 Spring 1989). He 
subsequently trapped the same site 
in 1990 and caught Bush Rats R. 
fuscipes but not Black Rats 
(Geelong Naturalist 27:4 Autumn 
1991). 


Extensive work has been done on 
small mammals in the Eastern 
Otways, but that is not reviewed 
here. 


Birds: 

Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoo 

Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 

Australian King Parrot 

Crimson Rosella 

Fan-tailed Cuckoo 

Powerful Owl (heard calling at night 
upstream from the picnic 
area-circuit walk.) 

Tawny Frogmouth 

Laughing Kookaburra 

White-throated Treecreeper 

Superb Fairy-wren 

Spotted Pardalote 

Brown Thornbill 

Red Wattlebird 

White-eared Honeyeater 

New Holland Honeyeater 

Scarlet Robin 

Golden Whistler 

Grey Shrike-thrush 

Grey Fantail 

Australian Magpie 

Pied Currawong 

Forest (?) Raven 

Welcome Swallow 


The GFNC Mammal Survey Group 
extends sincere thanks to Guides 
Victoria and Tallawalla Campsite 
Management Committee for 
allowing us to use the facilities at 
the site. 


This Month 
.. Joe Hubbard 


Wet I'm back! Same format of a 
series of vignettes from the diary, 
depicting seasonal events and 
locations. If these give a modicum 
of pleasure and assistance to the 
reader then | would be delighted. 


To begin with— 

Newtown 

Take a glass of orange juice, a 
dash of Musk. Lorikeets, bright 
green in the morning sun, and 
topped up with Cattle Egrets super— 
white against a pale blue sky. This 
will really get you going! You are 
allowed to try other combinations, 
they work equally well. 
Walking with a Darter— 
Fyansford 

In the Moorabool River, we saw the 
snake-like head and neck of a 
Darter, moving, periscope-like 
downstream. As it swam it made a 
quiet clicking call. We followed 
discreetly, it still clicking, until it 
climbed up on to a fallen tree. 
There it joined a White-faced Heron 
and spread its wings to dry. 


Elusive Birds—Anglesea 
Returning we saw them—between 
that fence and the cliffs edge. Two 
Southern Emu-wrens, at about 10m 
and prepared to -pose while we 
shared the binoculars. What a 
picture! The sunlit male perched on 
the topmost branches of a low 
shrub, fragile-looking legs a- 
straddle, with a backdrop of cliff, 
sea, and a distant headland with a 

. white exclamation mark of a 
lighthouse. 


Doddering with a Dodder—Lake 
Corangamite 

And the waders! Disturbed, they 
rose as one, and the flock 
convoluted into the breathtaking 
display of close formation flying, 
with synchronised flashes of grey 
then white. 

Engrossed with the bird watching, 
| missed much of the walk among 
the shore plants catching up with 
the Red Dodder. To appreciate this 
sand-hugging plant you must lie 
with it. Its exquisite flowers, tiny and 
pink, glistened in the sunlight. 

And what was that grey on the 
rocks? ‘Look through the lens,’ from 
Valda Dedman. There, transformed 
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from a smudge on the rocks, was a 
lichen, looking very much like the 
skin of an elephant. 


A Dust-up—You Yangs 

Late afternoon we stopped to watch 
a flock of White-winged Choughs 
foraging through the forest litter. We 
were soon attracted by a small 
group of six, heads down, in a tight 
circle. Watching closely, we 
decided that they were picking up 
something and placing it under their 
wings and around rumps. Anting! 
But no. After a jogger disturbed the 
flock | found a 7 cm hole had been 
dug but no sign of ants. As | ran my 
hand through the dry dust, | 
decided that this had to be their 
talcum powder. 


Great, Little, and White-faced— 
Limeburners Bay 

Under a watery sun, the tide was in 
full retreat, and a keen wind nipped 
at the heels of walkers. The ebbing 
sea exposed mudflats and trapped 
small fish in shallow pools. 

At the mangroves’ edge two Great 
Egrets patrolled, and in. the 
shallows two Little Egrets dared 
little fish to play tag. 

Knee deep in the Glasswort carpet 
of red and green, a White-faced 
Heron had other things on its mind. 


Bird-fever in the Goldfields— 
Newstead 

Now that was something! (We had 
just seen 13 Swift Parrots.) 

Sun low in the sky, we drove on 
for a couple of kilometres. We 
stopped to chase the tail of a White- 
browed Babbler into the low scrub 
where we found several others. We 
soon were distracted—by more 
Swift Parrots. There were three 
small flocks flying to and around the 
Yellow Gums. 

By now we reckoned we must 
have seen about 50. And the 
reason we were here? We were 
looking for a hooded Robin which 
had been seen—but of course 
didn’t find—but what compensation! 


We were in Muckleford Forest in 
an area where fire-wood harvesting 
is undertaken. Although regulated, 
these coupes will never be natural 
bushland with all its diversity. 

On thing missing in this situation is 
the mature tree with all its 
imperfections—but perfect for 
creatures which use its hollows, 
funnels and crevices. 

We found a small creature moving 
around the lower trunk of one of 
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these rarities. It stopped to face us, 
a bit ratty-like, grey, with brown 
shoulders. Then it scampered 
down and behind the tree. We 
stalked up but it had disappeared. 

We noted a small hollow half up 
the tree, and with more than a 
passing interest, examined it as 
best we could with binoculars. We 
were sure it was tenanted—by an 
Owlet-nightjar. 

Like | was saying.........! 

While returning, we identified a 
small bird we had seen earlier 
running through the litter and low 
scrub, cocked tail, wren-like, but 
horizontal in  flight—a Chestnut- 
rumped Heathwren. 

It seemed at home amongst the 
unwanted branches and foliage left 
in heaps by the woodcutters. So 
maybe something has benefited 
from their activities. 


To get you going... 

Watch for late autumn/winter 
visitors to your garden. Eastern 
Spinebills in the Salvias or Correas, 
and Golden Whistlers (contact calls 
and note the all-grey females and 
immature males). 

Listen for the strident alarm calls 
of the New Holland Honeyeaters 
(yellow on wings) or Magpies. Find 
the cause—probably a raptor or 
Grey Butcherbird. 

Look for falling foliage and seed 
husks under trees. Then look up to 
find quietly feeding Gang-gang 
Cockatoos (red heads on males). 

After a mild night and heavy rain 
wait for the knock on your window 
by a Swift Moth. Maybe you'll find 
their pupal cases (discarded skin) 
at their holes in your lawn. (You'll 
find them in the bush too!) 

Under that wattle tree you could 
find some vegetable caterpillars 
[Cordyceps]. Ugly black things the 
size of your middle finger, sticking 
out of the ground. Interesting story 
to these. 


And finally, may | quote Rachel 
Carson—Those who dwell, as 
scientists or laymen, among the 
beauties and mysteries of the Earth 
are never alone or weary of life. 


It's good to be back! Cheers! 
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Plant Group Report 
...Dick Southcombe 


The 8 April Plant Group meeting 
had Rosalind Smallwood as their 
guest speaker, talking about 
gardening with local Bellarine 
Peninsula plants. She has written 
the following summary: 


When | planned my first 
indigenous garden at Point 
Lonsdale ten years ago, the 
reactions tended to be derision 
(greenie over—enthusiasm’), 
disbelief (‘are there enough plants 
to work with?’) and denial (‘but 
those are just weeds!’). Today, as 
I’m in a new house doing my 
second indigenous garden, 
people’s reactions have swung 
right round and there’s interest, 
approval and endorsement for the 
concept. 


Water restrictions have had a big 
impact on those reactions. As well, 
people these days—apart from 
wanting a garden that uses less 
water—are after a garden that 
doesn’t demand time (and 
chemicals) to look good. And 
indigenous gardening is no longer 
an unknown beast, thanks to 
pamphlets and books, Open 
Garden visits, and specialist 
indigenous plant nurseries. 


| went indigenous for several 
reasons. | love our local plants for 
themselves, and wanted to create 
a showcase so others could see 
how good they could look in a 
suburban garden setting. 
Residential development has 
meant our wild plants are 
disappearing fast, often because 
they are dismissed as weeds 
rather than. seen as having 
decorative potential for someone’s 
property. Showcasing those plants 
has proved a good way to 
conserve them. 


Of course there were the broader 
environmental aims of saving 
water, providing local bird habitat, 
cutting back on garden chemicals 
and lowering the level of nutrients 
leaching into the local waterways. 
But | also felt a strong need to 
establish a sense of place—to do 
some local branding, in marketing 
terms—and to resist the global 
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push of the European cottage 
garden. 


When it comes to the planting of 
an indigenous garden, the usual 
principles of good garden design 
apply. How will you manage 
everything? How will different 
areas be used? Where will the 
plants be seen from? What plants 
can you backlight with the late 
afternoon or early morning sun? 
How do you use plants that aren't 
people-friendly because they have 
burrs or prickles? 


Indigenous gardens, however, also 
make their own design and 
management demands. For a start, 
there’s the local soil. You need to 
be absolutely sure what you have 
because indigenous plants are 
very soil-specific. Don’t assume 
your block has the same geological 
nature as others nearby—dig 
several deep holes and find out. 
For example, my block on the 
Point Lonsdale flat has deep 
yellow sand and shell grit because 
it used to be under the sea, while 
gardens on the hill just up the road 
have deep silver sand (with no 
shells) because they are on an old 
dune. A number of local plants that 
flourish up on the hill refuse to 
thrive down where | am, although 
they are growing just a five minute 
walk away. 


Then there’s the growth habit of 
local plants—in a protected 
suburban environment they can 
grow quite differently from the way 
they do in the nearby bush. If 
they're happy in your garden they 
may become twice as big as their 
wild relatives, so you need to allow 
them plenty’ of space. It also 
means regular pruning if you're 
going to avoid the dreaded 
greyand woody syndrome that has 
turned so many gardeners off 
Australian plants. How and when 
to prune? Well, indigenous 
gardening is such new territory that 
we're all learners here—so it’s trial 


- and error with each species you 


plant. 


For me, making final decisions 
about my garden always involves a 
three-way pull between the overall 
design, the plants | love, and the 
underlying ecology. My overall 
design calls for decisions about tall 
and short things to give varying 
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height, dark and light things to give 
varying colour (because so much 
will just be green), and differing 
foliage to give varying texture. It 
means keeping away from single 
examples of many species (which 
produces a somewhat bitty effect) 
and instead repeating fewer 
species a number of times, 
because that repetition does 
showcase the plants better. 
Regrettably, it also means many 
much-loved plants don’t get a look 
in. 


For ecological reasons | stick to 
the principle of neither importing 
nor exporting soil, but working with 
what | have. I also consider 
particular plants that will attract a 
range of insects, bring in the local 
birds, or perhaps host the local 
mistletoe. 


Finally, for the record, | try and 
remember to take regular photos 
from the same spots and to use 
the date mark the camera 
provides, because everything 
grows so fast I’ve soon forgotten 
about all that empty space | started 
with. 


Thankyou, Rosalind. 


The May meeting will be a study of 
plants which caught member's 
attention during our club excursion 
to the Otway’s on April 27. Please 
come prepared. 


Library Notes (cont.) 


Community Consultation Reports 

eWater Resources and 
Development Plan: Summary 
Report, Barwon Water Community 
Information Bulletin 7, March 2003. 


e Corangamite Regional Catchment 
Strategy Community Draft 2002- 
2007, 2 vols: RCS Strategic 


Overview, RCS Summary, 
December 2002. 

eAnglesea Heath Management 
Plan, Parks Victoria, November 
2002. 
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Out and About 


| collected a couple of black 
leeches on my ankles when we 
were poking about in thick damp 
vegetation along a remote stretch 
of Stokes River in south-west 
Victoria. One of them was fat, 
bloated with my blood. That meal 
would possibly last it six months. 
Special bacteria in- its crop would 
stop the blood from going bad until 
it is finally all digested. 


| hadn't felt the bite when the 
leeches used their sharp teeth to 
penetrate my skin; they had 
injected an anaesthetic and also 
anticoagulant, which kept the 
blood flowing and dilated my blood 
vessels. 


They were land leeches, found 
only in Australia and southeast 
Asia. The medicinal leech is a 
freshwater leech. | remember my 
aunt having leeches applied to a 
black eye some sixty years ago. 
As small children we were 
fascinated to see them hanging 
from her face, and later in a bottle 
on the dressing table. They may 
have been Murray River leeches, 
which were famed for their 
therapeutic properties and 
exported in their millions to Europe 
during the nineteenth century. In 
the flooded Barmah forest, when 
our children were young, we found 
the bottom of our little aluminium 
boat was hanging with yellow- 
striped leeches 10 cm long. 
Leeches are farmed today in 
Wales and milked of their saliva 
for huridin, the active 
anticoagulant ingredient. 


There are also marine leeches, 
which feed through a proboscis. 
Leeches are worms with 
segmented bodies like earthworms 
and they all have 34 segments. 
The segments do not correspond 
to the external rings which can 
number more than 94. Leeches 
are blind; chemical receptors in 
their skin detect body odours and 
blood and other sensors 
distinguish heat, light and 
vibrations. 


... Valda Dedman 


Leeches progress by a looping 
movement, attaching first the front 
sucker to a surface, and then the 
rear one. The front sucker 
contains the mouth with jaws, two 
in the land leech and three in 
aquatic species. They are 
hermaphrodites, and are believed 
to mate once a year, in late spring. 
Land leeches intertwine whilst 
mating. After fertilisation the eggs 
are deposited in a ‘hula-hoop 
cocoon’ around the body. The 
leech then wriggles out of the 
hoop, seals it and anchors it in a 
safe dark place, such as under a 
rock. The young hatch as 
miniature adults. 


There are some 650 species of 
leech worldwide and maybe 150 in 
Australia. In 1858 Joseph Bosisto, 
President of the Pharmaceutical 
Society of Victoria read a paper 
before the Philosophical Institute 
of Victoria, in which he described 
a method for the ‘preservation and 
cultivation on a large scale’ of 
Murray River leeches by keeping 
them in damp clay. Ludwig Becker 
illustrated Bosisto’s paper and 
made some observations of his 
own about the ability of leeches to 
survive immersion in ether and 
spirits of wine. The animals 
appeared dead, and were placed 
under the microscope for 
examination and drawing. An hour 
later, they awoke and actually 
excreted, through pores in the 
skin, sulphuric ether and alcohol. 


Caterpillars Instalment 3 

My first Gumleaf Skeletonizer 
moth came out of its pupa on 6th 
April, after a short metamorphosis. 
It is a very nondescript grey thing, 
the size of my little fingernail and 
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patterned in black like tree bark. 
Its antennae are long. That such a 
tiny creature could inflict great 
damage to huge trees seems 
incredible, but in Western Australia 
Gumleaf Skeletonizers are looked 
upon as potential destroyers of 
jarrah forests. 


| was shown a large orange five- 
rayed seastar, found on an ocean 
beach near Geelong. It was one of 
the Nectria seastars, perhaps N. 
saoria, a common species 
according to the books, but new to 
me. It was 115 mm in diameter 
and its upper surface was 
patterned with little ‘eyes’, forming 
a flower at the top of each 
rounded arm and becoming 
smaller as they reached the tips. It 
is found from Fremantle to Port 
Phillip Bay. 


There is another Nectria, a fungus 
that has orange fruiting bodies that 
resemble the seastar’s round 
eyes, It occurs mainly on wood. N. 
galligena causes canker in apple 
trees. J 

Ie 


mn 


On April 10th at Point Nepean we 
watched a pair’ of Wood White 
butterflies Delias aganippe soaring 
together over the sea. Later we 
saw one come to the flowers of a 
White Correa. Wood Whites have 
two broods a year. During the 
GFNC survey in Granite Road last 
October we saw Wood Whites 
flying at treetop height. They 
would have been from the first 
brood. The Wood White, also 
called Spotted Jezabel because of 
the red and yellow markings on 
the underwings, occurs widely in 
both south-east and south-west 
Australia and is the only Delias 
that is found in arid areas. In June 
2000 | found a dead male on the 
ground at Gundabooka National 
Park, south of Bourke. The larvae 
feed on mistletoes and Cherry 


Ballarts. 
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Plumage — A Closer Look at What Makes a Bird 
...Dave King 


216/86 Church St. Grovedale, 3216 


kingdf@optusnet.com.au 


Introduction i 
Recently the writer, whilst taking a walk in the local parkland, flushed an Australian Magpie. As it rose and flew off, 
something appeared to have been dropped. Upon investigation it was found to be a feather. Holding the feather and 
pondering at the wonderful process of its form, weightlessness, strength and the fact that it is the plumage we perceive 
as the bird, it occurred to me that we generally do not look into the intricacy of a feather. 


The subject specimen was a flight feather, one of many types of feather. Other types are designated as contour, 
semiplume, down, filoplume, bristle, powder down and neossopile, all of which in one way or another produce the 
image we perceive as a bird and by which judge its identity. To discuss all these forms is beyond the scope of this 
article. There are some twenty-four avian orders, many of which do not possess flight feathers. 


Description 

The subject flight feather is typical of that possessed by birds of the avian order passeriformes. With the feather the 
main visible feature is, of course, the vane (A). Supporting the vane is the shaft or rachis; a hollow keratinised structure 
radiating evenly spaced barbs (B). The proximal part of the shaft is called the calamus that is held securely in the 
follicle, an epidermal pit, by muscles surrounding this pit. A dermal papilla at the base of the follicle is the centre of a 
new feather growth when hormonal reaction initiates feather moulting. As the new feather grows within a sheath as an 
extending papilla, pushing up the old feather calamus, the follicle begins to relax its hold until the feather is released 
from the bird. The new feather continues to develop progressively. 


When the formative growth of the new feather and its keratinising is completed, the new calamus is held in the follicle, 
the enclosing sheath splits open and the barbs unfurl. The barbules radiating from adjacent barbs interlock, as shown 
in (B) and (C), to form the complete vane (A). Each barb has a series of hooked barbules and plain barbules on the 
respective edge (C). The barbules arranged along the distal edge are hooked (D); those along the proximal edge are 
plain, to the extent of having small ridges at intervals along their length. 


When observing birds preening flight feathers, it will be noted the bird will progressively run its pulsating beak from the 
proximal area of the vane right up to the tip. This action serves to rearrange barbules and interlock the barbules 
accidentally separated during the bird’s daily activities. 


References 
King, A.S. et al. (1985) Form and Function of Birds, Academic Press, London. 
Yapp, W.B. (1963) Borradaile’s Manual of Elementary Zoology, Oxford Univ. Press, London. 


Flight feather shed by 
an Australian Magpie 


whole feather 
enlarged area of 
the vane and shaft 
enlarged cross 
section of barbs 
enlarged view of 
hooked barbule 
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Scale in millimetres 
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Work of the Swan Bay Integrated Catchment 
Management Committee (ICMC) 


Illustrated talk given at the General Meeting on 4 March 


2003 by Steve Smithyman 


Note. A follow-up excursion to parts 
of the catchment area was reported 
by Diana Primrose in the March 
edition. 


Steve is the coordinator of the 
ICMC with a part time assistant, Sue 
Longmore. Steve liaises with rural 
farmers and landholders in the 
catchment area and Sue works 
mostly in the coastal zone with 
schools and urban residents. 


Origin and composition of the 
committee 

The Swan Bay ICMC is well 
recognised around Victoria as a 
group which integrates a whole 
range of factors. Before 1997 the 
Bellarine Tree Group was the most 
active group on the Bellarine 
Peninsula. Since that time, a 
number of groups combined with the 
Coast Action/Coastcare co-ordinator 
and a number of other Government 
agencies to form the Swan Bay 
ICMC. A plan was developed, 
following considerable community 
consultation, to work through the 
main threats to Swan Bay and its 
native vegetation. 


The Catchment Area which drains 
into Swan Bay is 170 sq km in area 
bounded by Ocean Grove, Drysdale, 
Clifton Springs and St Leonards. 
Historically, about 98% of the natural 
vegetation was cleared. Currently 
there is about 5% of native 
vegetation including some 
regenerated roadside vegetation. 
Yarram Creek is the main stream 
flowing into this bay. 


The Vegetation of the Bellarine 
Peninsula has changed 
dramatically since European 
settlement with five broad vegetation 
types which are: i 

1. The area around Mount Bellarine 
which was mainly grassland with 
thick kangaroo grass. 

2 Grassy woodlands with kangaroo 
grass. 

3. Woodlands with trees closer 
together with some pockets of 
remaining indigenous trees, e.g. 
Bellarine Basin at Drysdale and the 
Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. 

4. A coastal dune complex with 


.. ROY Whiteside 


and Ocean Grove. 
5. A coastal scrub and salt-marsh 
complex. 


Some non-remnant native 
vegetation is only up to about 50 
years old. Swan Island has one of 
the most intact coastal Moonah 
woodlands on the Bellarine 
Peninsula. 


Some vegetation corridors are being 
created in some areas. Trees with 
hollows, including dead ones, are 
well worth retaining. The ICMC 
group has been aided by the CoGG 
and some of the foreshore 
committees to remove weeds on 
roadsides and some of the coastal 
strips. Farmers are encouraged to 
fence off certain areas to preserve 
indigenous vegetation and to control 
environmental weeds. 


The importance of Swan Bay 

This bay forms part of Port Phillip 
Heads Marine National Park which 
was effected in Nov. 2002. It is 
registered on the National Estate 
and is also a wetland of national 
importance under the RAMSAR 
Convention to which Australia is a 
signatory. 


Nature of Swan Bay and 
surrounding areas 

This bay is a saline wetland with a 
fringing saltmarsh complex. The 
environmental conditions are fairly 
harsh, with high salinity and poorly 
aerated water-logged soils. Some 
plants that are adapted to these 
conditions are Bearded Glasswort, 
Shrubby Glasswort, Austral 
Seablight, Rounded Noonflower, 
Seaheath, Marsh Saltmarsh, Chaffy 
Saw-sedge, Coast Beard-heath and 
Prickly Spear-grass. There are 
woodlands inland from the bay. 


CARE OF SWAN BAY THROUGH 
CARE OF THE CATCHMENT 


1 Protection of the saltmarsh 
environment from livestock 
grazing is achieved by fencing. 
This helps to preserve an 
important feeding habitat of the 
endangered Orange-bellied 
Parrot (OBP). Woodland 
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saltmarsh helps to provide 
wildlife corridors and provides 
roosting sites for OBPs. 
Protecting fences around 
streams help to reduce nutrient 
and sediment run-off into the 
bay. 

A boardwalk at Edwards Point on 
the north side of the bay gives 
protection to saltmarsh 
communities. There are 
interpretive signs to increase 
awareness of fauna and flora in 
the region. 

The intertidal mudflats are 
important feeding areas for large 
numbers of resident and 
migratory waders. Swan Bay is 
very shallow with about two 
thirds of its area exposed at low 
tide. Birds migrate from regions 
as widespread as Siberia, the 
Arctic Circle and New Zealand. 
Red-necked Stints feed on the 
mud flats at low tide and as the 
waters rise they shelter on the 
foreshore vegetation. Some 70 
bird species of migratory birds 
visit the bay. The Eastern Curlew 
and Greenshank are examples of 
birds frequenting the mud flats. 
The Swan Bay catchment has 
some of the endangered Hooded 
Plover. There are only about 400 
of this species left in Victoria. 
This species was removed 
recently from the vulnerable list 
by the Federal Government as 
there are large numbers of that 
species in WA. They nest at the 
back of the main beach above 
the high tide mark at the bottom 
of the dunes. This means they 
are vulnerable to the activities of 
humans, dogs and foxes. 


4 Seagrass meadows in the bay 


are important fish nurseries. 
There are three seagrass 
species; one species can 
survive in drier and hotter 
conditions, another species 
grows in the deeper channels, 
but does not survive if exposed 
at low tide. The third species 
provides a major habitat for many 
creatures including whelks and 
winkles. 

Removal of environmental 
weeds. The group has a 
program with schools, who rear 
insects and release them. 
Examples include the gorse 
spider mite which controls Gorse 
and a small sap-sucking fly used 
to control Smilax and Bridal 
Creeper. Other weeds are 
removed by hand or by spraying 
include Flax-leaf Broom, 
Boxthorn, Italian Buckthorn, 


shell-grit flats between Pt Lonsdale revegetation behind the Agapanthus, Gazania, 
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Argentinian Pampas Grass, 
Sweet Pittosporum, 
Cotoneasters, Deadly 
Nightshade, Buffalo Grass and 
Mirror Bush. 

6 Stormwater Management. The 
community and schools are 
alerted to the problems 
associated with rubbish and 
pollutants entering stormwater 
systems. The banks of streams 
are stabilised by revegetation by 
children from local schools or by 
volunteers. Water quality in Swan 
Bay depends largely on the 
quality of the water which runs off 
the catchment above it and also 
on the waters of Port Phillip Bay. 
Appropriate fencing of streams 
from livestock enables grass to 
act as a nutrient filter which stops 
dung and reduces erosion. 
Councils. now have stormwater 
management plans and are 
actively putting gross pollutant 
filters to catch a lot of the 
physical sediments and litter that 
flows into Swan Bay. Increased 
pest plant and animal 
management is actively promoted 
on private property and crown 
land. 

7 Retention of old trees is very 
important for wildlife (birds, bats 
etc.). Eucalypts can take between 
120 to 400 years to produce good 
hollows. 

8 Prevention of erosion in dunes. 
School children are involved with 
putting down brush matting in 
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Buckley Park to stop dune 
erosion by wind. Planting into the 
sand can be done but is difficult. 


Direct seeding is another way of 


planting. 

9 Monitoring of water quality 
through Waterwatch programs. 
There are 17 Waterwatch sites 


scattered around the catchment 


where the chemical, physical and 
biological content of the water is 
examined. About 54% of the 
catchment’s 56 km of waterways 
are now fenced and protected. 
About 36% have been done by 


the group and the former 


Bellarine tree group and a lot has 
been done by private individuals 
who have been putting in 
plantations. 
Some endangered plant species 
are Bellarine Yellow Gum, Rare 
Bitter Bush, Coast Bitter Bush, Black 
She Oak , Small Grass Tree, Marsh 
Saltbush, Golden Spray, and White 
Mangroves which occur on the end 
of Swan Island. 
Working with the rural sector and 
the community. 
The group works with the rural sector 
encouraging them to implement and 
adopt sustainable agriculture 
practices. Community awareness 
and participation is encouraged to 
teach people about the impacts they 
might be having on the environment. 
Articles about environment 
preservation are featured in local 
newspapers and community 


newsletters. There are field days for 


Bird Group Report 
15 April 2003 


Margaret Cameron was our 
speaker on the topic of ‘Counts: 
What do we learn?’ Margaret 
started her talk by listing some of 
the national, state and local counts 
in which members of the Bird 
Group are or have been involved. 
This is a surprisingly long list 
including the following: a_ state 
sponsored annual count of ducks, a 
national biennial count of Hooded 
Plovers, an annual national count 
of Swift Parrots and Regent 
Honeyeaters, a study of the 
reestablishment of bird numbers at 
Reedy Lake following its draining to 
rid it of Carp, an study of bird 
numbers on the Barwon River 
sponsored by the Corangamite 
Catchment Management Authority, 


.. John Bottomley 


a study of electricity power wire bird 
casualties at Point Henry 
sponsored by ALCOA, seasonal 
counts of Orange-bellied Parrots, 
annual summer and winter wader 
counts and the annual BOCA 
Challenge Count. Some of these 


counts provide baseline data for the 
distribution and numbers of a 
particular bird species or groups of 


species and others provide 
longitudinal baseline data for the 
occurrence and numbers of all bird 
species at particular locations. 
Both sorts of counts provide vital 
information for conservation 
purposes. Successful conservation 
outcomes have increasingly over 
time required the making of a 
sound scientific case for the 
desired conservation outcome. This 
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school children and guided walks. 


There are information leaflets and a 


catchment kit is provided with a 
range of 


established. An example 
Violet shrub on 


indigenous nurseries for propagation 
of seedlings. 
A community nursery has been set 
up by the ICMC group. This involves 
the Bellarine Landcare Group and 
the Bellarine Secondary College at 
Drysdale. In the future this school 
intends to incorporate this work into 
its curriculum. 

Fauna of the catchment area 
Few mammal species have survived 
the massive loss of habitat except for 
echidnas in the Wallington area, 
wallabies at Edwards Point, 
introduced Eastern Grey 
Kangaroos at Swan Island and a 


few koalas in the Ocean Grove 


Reserve. 
There is a high diversification of bird 
species and insects. There are some 
lizard and snake species. Cats are a 
problem but the Queenscliffe 
Borough Council has imposed a 
curfew at night for cats. 


requires the ongoing collection of 
reliable and credible data of the 
sort generated by the counts noted 
above. ! 


Margaret summarised the role 
played by Bird Group members in 
the counts noted above. The timing 
of the annual Swift Parrot and 
Regent Honeyeater count means 
that it is of marginal interest locally. 
By the time the count takes place 
each year Swift Parrots have, with 
few exceptions, left the Geelong 
region for more northerly parts of 
Victoria. As a consequence very 
few Swift Parrots are seen on count 
days. This does not mean that the 
region is not an important one for 
these threatened birds however, as 
is demonstrated by the Groups 
monthly observations. Margaret 
pointed out that as she was giving 
her talk up to sixty Swift Parrots 
were present in Ocean Grove 
although would likely have moved 


(Continued on page 12) 


information for new 
landowners. Seed collection is done 
by volunteers. A seed bank has been 
is the 
collection of seed from the last Tree 
the Bellarine 
Peninsula. Seed is taken to local 
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on by count day. No Regent 
Honeyeater has been recorded in 
the Geelong region since the 1970s 
either on or off a count day. 


The Barwon River Count sponsored 
by the CCMA was to generate 
baseline data for birds, mammals, 
plants etc. at a series of thirty-one 
sites along the length of the river. 
The catchment authority requires 
this data if it is to monitor the impact 
of the discharge of saline waters on 
the ecological health of the River. 
Bird ‘hotspots’ identified in the 
count are Bells Bridge and Leigh 
junction, both near Inverleigh, which 
have yielded sixty-five and fifty- 
eight species respectively. 


For several years the Bird Group 
was involved in the counting of 
Hooded Plovers. This count aimed 
at counting the number of Hooded 
Plovers on all the beaches of 
Victoria over one weekend. This 
count is now conducted in a 
different way and the Group is no 
longer involved. These counts have 
provided invaluable data indicating 
that the decline in Hooded Plover 
numbers in south-eastern Australia 
is directly attributable to 
disturbance of breeding habitat. 
Hooded Plovers are particularly 
sensitive to the presence of people, 
horses and dogs on the beaches on 
which they breed. The increasing 
recreational use of even remote 
beaches that has occurred over 
time has negatively impacted on 
their breeding success. Counts 
have indicated that Hooded Plover 
numbers drop on beaches in as 
short a period as two years once 
increased human and animal 
. activity takes place. 


The state-wide count of ducks that 
was conducted annually’ until it was 
terminated under the Kennett 
government involved both 
conservationists and duck shooters. 
In Margaret's view these counts did 
much to change the views of both 
shooters and conservations. The 
count also identified the need to 
close waters in a system of 
wetlands rather than simply closing 
a particular lake or swamp. Data 
clearly indicated that bird 
populations make use of systems of 
wetlands. If duck populations are to 
be protected then entire systems 
need to be closed to shooting. 
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l Margaret described Orange-bellied 


Parrot counts as being-exciting but 
cold and wet! Bird Group members 
have done a great deal of Orange- 
bellied Parrot counting over the 
years at a number of sites including 
Swan Island and Lake Connewarre. 
This is Australia’s most threatened 
bird with only some 150 — 200 birds 
remaining. They still breed annually 
at Melaleuca in Southwest 
Tasmania and there has been 
some success with captive 
breeding at a number of locations. 
Captive bred birds have 
successfully migrated between 
Tasmania and the mainland. Part of 
the responsibility of counters is to 
look for bands as these provide vital 
conservation information. The 
highest numbers of Orange-bellied 
Parrots seen over a year in the last 
ten years was of eighty-five birds in 
1993. The highest tallies on count 
day over the same period were 
thirty-seven in 2001 and fifty-seven 
in 1993. 


In the 1970s and 1980s the 
Australian Wader Studies Group 
organised regular counts of wader 
habitats right across Australia. This 
resulted in a monograph by Brett 
Lane. Since that time annual 
summer and winter counts have 
been conducted in sites of 
particular importance. Bird Group 
members have been responsible for 
counting waders at significant sites 
in the Geelong region. This involves 
the simultaneous counting of all 
sites in the Swan Bay system at 
high tide when the mud-banks in 
the middle of the bay are covered 
with water. The summer 2003 count 
yielded good numbers of waders 
although Curlew Sandpiper 
numbers were low as result of two 
poor breeding seasons in Siberia. 
These counts have yielded much 
interesting information for the 
Geelong region. Grey-tailed Tattlers 
have become increasingly rare in 
the region as have the Sand 
Plovers. Snipe numbers also seem 
to be in long-term decline. Red- 
necked Stints appear to be 
maintaining their numbers in our 
region but are overall seemingly in 
decline. 


Margaret concluded her talk by 
discussing the annual BOCA 
Challenge Count. She noted that 
she had initially regarded this as a 
fun day out but that it had proved 
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over time to generate very valuable 
information. Bird Group members 
have provided two or three teams 
for many years. These teams each 
follow a set route each year thus 
generating a snapshot of the status 
of birds in the region. Factors such 
as the size of teams, the growing 
familiarity of team members with 
the likely location of particular 
species on the route and 
particularly the weather all play a 
part in the birds seen but over time 
some trends appear to be real. 


Margaret suggested that Challenge 

Count data for 1978-82 as 

compared with data for the last four 

years suggested the following. 

e Blue-billed Ducks are more 
common than they used to be. 
This however may be an artefact 
of the drought. 

eMallards, once common, have 
more or less been eradicated. A 
happy result!! 

e Darter numbers are still small but 
significantly greater than used to 
be the case. 

e Coots, still numerous, are in 
decline. 

e Grey-tailed Tattlers have more or 
less died out with none seen on 
the count since 1980. 

e Fairy Terns have become very 
rare. 

e Blue-winged Parrot and Yellow- 
tailed Black-Cockatoo numbers 
have increased significantly in the 
region. 

e Sacred Kingfisher, Yellow-rumped 
Thornbill, Brown-headed 
Honeyeater, Jacky Winter, Scarlet 
Robin, Varied Sittella, Rufous 
Whistler, Dusky Woodswallow, 
Richard’s Pipit, and Tree and 
Fairy Martin numbers are down. 

eBoth Spotted and striated 
Pardalote and New Holland 
Honeyeater numbers are up. 

e Pied Currawongs, first recorded in 
1988, are now well established. 


Margaret encouraged members to 
take part in the count as it was a 
very good way to become familiar 
with many good birding locations in 
the Geelong region. 


The talk generated considerable 
interest in those in attendance who 
showed their appreciation with a 
generous round of applause. 
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Bird Observations April 2003 
...Compiled by John Bottomley 


A mixed bag of observations this month. Large numbers of water birds and waders were seen by several members. 


The lakes west of Geelong were very productive with large numbers of many species including Magpie Geese 
present. Good numbers of waders were seen at several locations. The most notable are John Newman’s reports of 76 
Bar-tailed Godwits at Edwards Point and 100+ Double-banded Plovers at Lake Connewarre. Double-banded Plovers 
breed in New Zealand and return to Australia in winter. Cattle Egrets are another regular winter visitor reported by 
Laura Stenzler at Jerringot. Lots of cockatoos and parrots were present in the region with numerous reports of Swift 
Parrots. The presence of 60 of this threatened species in our region is unusual as is the number of Flame Robins 
present at Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. Flame Robins are regularly seen in winter but usually only in small groups. 
Why there are so many at one location is a bit of a mystery, albeit a welcome one. Bryant Attwood described them as 
looking like a field of red wildflowers! The observation of a Chestnut-rumped Thornbill by Marilyn Hewish in the Long 
Forest is interesting. This is another Mallee specialist that is making use of the Mallee area of the forest. Good luck 
birding this month and please keep submitting records of your observations. 


Observers were: 

BAt, Bryant Atwood; BH, Brian Hart; BL , Barry Lingham; CMo, Craig Morley; DHe, Dean Hewish; JB, John Bottomley; JCa, Jocelyn 
Calvert; JCo, Joan Cohen; JG, John Gregurke; JN, John Newman; LPh, Lorraine Phelan; LR, Len Robinson; LSt, Laura Stenzler; 
MAC, Margaret Cameron; MHd, Mark Holdsworth; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; PFu, Peter Fuller; PS, Penny Smith; PW, Peter Winter, 
RBa, Ray Baverstock; RGa, Rob Ganly; RMc, Rob Mackenzie; TS, Ton Schat; VC, Vernon Cohen. 


Number Date Comments Observer 
Magpie Goose 95 3/04/04 . Lake Elingamite. A large number. RMc 
ustralian Shelduck 60+ 12/04/03 Lake Modewarre. JCo, VC 
Black-faced Cormorant 20 23/03/03 Point Lonsdale Lighthouse. On reef at low tide. MHe 
reat Cormorant 200+ 26/03/03 Durdidwarrah reservoir. JB 
ustralian Pelican 12 12/04/03 Lake Modewarre. JCo, VC 
Cattle Egret 42 15/04/03  Jerringot. LSt 
traw-necked Ibis 2500+/- 8/04/03 Point Kirk in paddocks. PFu 
100s 12/04/03 Lake Modewarre. JCo, VC 
Royal Spoonbill 34 8/04/03 Point Henry, Windmill Lane. BAt 
Dusky Moorhen 50+ 12/04/03 Lake Modewarre. JCo, VC 
Eurasian Coot 100s 12/04/03 Lake Modewarre. JCo, VC 
Bar-tailed Godwit 76 30/03/03 Edwards Point. With other waders on emerging mudflats. JN 
Black-winged Stilt 50+ 12/04/03 Lake Modewarre. JCo, VC 
Red-capped Plover 30-40 12/04/03 Lake Modewarre. JCo, VC 
Double-banded Plover 100+ 5/04/03 Lake Connewarre. With other waders on emerging JN 
mudflats. 
ilver Gull 70 15/04/03 Deakin University. LPh 
ellow-tailed Black-Cockatoo 30 4/04/03 Leopold. Flying South. RMc 
70+ 7/04/03 Moolap. Flying Southwest. BL 
425+ 8/04/03 Newtown. Flew East. RGa 
ang-gang Cockatoo 28 4/04/03 Belmont. Flying South. Others heard in the same area. BAt 
alah 100+ 28/03/03 Queens Park. é BAt 
75+ 30/03/03 Freshwater Creek. BAt 
Little Corella 300+ 12/04/03 Modewarre. In a recently ploughed paddock. Very noisy! BAt 
ulphur-crested Cockatoo 80+ 12/04/03 Anakie. In paddocks to west of township. JB, JCa 
Swift Parrot 20 23/03/04 Ocean Grove, Woodland Estate. 
2 27/03/03 Highton. JN 
50 3/04/03 Ocean Grove, Woodland Estate. 
1 4/04/03 Leopold. Calling from top of a WA Karri tree. RMc 
60 5/04/03. Ocean Grove, Woodland Estate. : 
20-30 8/04/03 Ocean Grove, Woodland Drive. BH 
12 12/04/03 Highton. Also present on 13/04/03. JN 
6+ 15/04/03 Ocean Grove at intersection of Thacker Street and BL 
Woodlands. Many birds heard overhead. 
4 18/04/03 Geelong. Flew South over Latrobe Terrace and JCa, JB 
Brougham. 
Red-rumped Parrot 10 30/03/03 Marshall. Feeding with Galahs and Crested Pigeons. BAt 
Blue-winged Parrot 75+ 6/04/03 Lake Connewarre Eastern Shore. In paddocks 500 m BL 


from shore. 
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pecies (cont.) 
Orange-bellied Parrot 
awny Frogmouth 
acred Kingfisher 
Southern Emu-wren 
Several 
ufous Bristlebird 2 
IChestnut-rumped Heathwren 
peckled Warbler 


1 
1 
3 


hestnut-rumped Thornbill 
ellow-rumped Thornbill 25+ 
outhern Whiteface 


piny-cheeked Honeyeater 


carlet Robin 
Red-capped Robin 
Flame Robin 


Eastern Yellow Robin 
potted Quail-thrush 
Crested Shrike-tit 


European Goldfinch 


Bassian Thrush 


Next Mid-week Bird 
Group Excursion 


Thursday, 15 May, 2003 
Blue Circle Southern Cement, 
Waurn Ponds 


Leaders: Pat & Hans Streefkerk 

A follow-up of our surveys in 2001 
and 2002 of the area leased by 
Blue Circle who are progressively 
revegetating sensitive areas. Pat 
and Hans are members of the 
Community 
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Date 
3/04/03 
12/04/03 
1/03/03 
17/03/03 
6/04/03 
17/03/03 
6/04/03 
27/03/03 
9/04/03 
21/03/03 
29/03/03 
28/03/03 


4/04/03 
9/04/03 
2/04/03 
6/04/03 
28/03/03 
31/03/03 
4/04/03 


40/04/03 


12/04/03 
14/04/03 


15/04/03 
17/04/03 


11/04/03 
30/03/03 
1/04/03 
10/04/03 
17/03/03 
30/04/03 
4/04/03 
7104/03 
21/03/03 
23/03/03 
29/03/03 
25/03/03 
4/04/03 
31/03/03 
6/04/03 
11/04/03 


Comments 

Lake Connewarre. 

Eastern Park in a pine tree. 

Waurn Ponds Creek. Present until 3/03/03. 

Anglesea on cliff top east of the caravan park. 

Anglesea at Bald Hills Road above open pit mine. 
Anglesea east of the caravan park around edge of a dam. 
Anglesea at Bald Hills Road above open pit mine. 


Brisbane Ranges, DeMotts Road. Fossicking in litter in yard. 


Brisbane Ranges, DeMotts Road. A female at the birdbath. 
Long Forest. Maybe rare residents. 

Gnarwarre. Along roadsides throughout the area. 

You Yangs at Eastern Paddock. Also seen 3/04/03. 


Fyansford near Buckley Falls. 

Leopold at Gateway Sanctuary. 

Brisbane Ranges, DeMotts Road. Seen daily for two weeks. 
You Yangs. 

Murgheboluc. A red male. 

Long Forest. An immature male. 


Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. Three red birds. In groups 
along north and west boundaries. 

Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. Two male and four brown 
birds. 

Reedy Lake. A brown bird. 


Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. Along Northern and Western 
boundaries. 
Lake Merrimu. A red male. 


Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. Many red birds. In groups 
along north and west boundaries. 
Geelong Botanic Gardens. An immature male. 


Edwards Point. A brown bird in the woodland. 
Geelong Botanic Gardens. Brown birds. 

Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. A brown bird. 
Anglesea, east of the caravan park around edge of a dam. 
Brisbane Ranges, Loggers Track and Banksia track. 
Fyansford near Buckley Falls. 

Queens Park. 

Long Forest. Also one on 5/04/03. 

Moriac. Feeding on the ground in an orchard. 
Gnarwarre. 

Newtown. Also on 5/04/03 and 6/04/03. 

Fyansford near Buckley Falls. 

Highton. 

Angahook at Distillery Creek nature walk. 

Otway Ranges, Erskine Falls. 
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Observer 
LR, MHd 
PFu 

PS 

JG 

BH 

JG 

BH 

JB 

JB 

MHe 

BAt 


DHe, LSt, 
MHe 
PFu 


PFu 

JB, JCa 
TS 
MAC 
MHe 
BH 


RMc_ 


MHe 
BL 


MHe 
BAt 


CMo 
JN 
PFu 
RMc 
JG 
DHe, 
PFu 
BAt 
MHe 
PW 
BAt 
CMo 
PFu 
RBa 
BH 
JCo, VC 


Liaison Committee and know the 
area well. 


Meet: 8.30 am at Waurn Ponds 
Shopping Centre behind the Green 
Gub Nursery OR at 8.50 am at the 
gate after the main entrance where 
the sign says Visitors Carpark in 
Reservoir Road (off the Geelong- 
Anglesea Road 1 km south of the 
railway line—there is’a company 
sign on the corner). 
Finish: About midday. 
Enquiries: Pat/Hans 5264 5235 

or Polly 5244 0182 


19 June, 2003 
Serendip Sanctuary 


Leader: Vernon Cohen 


10 July, 2003 
Bannockburn Bush 


Leader: Gordon McCarthy 


Enquiries: 


Polly Cutcliffe 5244 0182 


GFNC COMMITTEE 2003—2004 


President Diana Primrose 
Vice-President John Bottomley 
Secretary Alison Watson 

Treasurer Ray Baverstock 


Lorraine Phelan 
Dick Southcombe 
Graeme Tribe 
Barry Lingham 
Deborah Evans 
Geoff Jones 
Claire Greenwell 
Position vacant 


Minute Secretary 
Committee Member 


& Editor 


5250 1811 primrose@sunet.com.au 

5284 1554 johnbo@swift.net.au 

5266 1087 aandpwatson@iprimus.com.au 
5243 7025 

5243 0636 Iphelan@bigpond.com.au 
5243 3916 

5255 2302 

5255 4291 

5243 8687 Deborah.Evans@deakinprime.com 
5248 2896 

5243 7047 cndgreenwell@myplace.net.au 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 


Biodiversity Group Frank Scheelings 5229 7494 
Bird Group John Bottomley 5284 1554 
Conservation Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Plant Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Seaview Park Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Jerringot Group Valda Dedman 5243 2374 
Mammal Study Group Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 
Librarian Heather Cameron 5229 3552 
Membership Officer Jan Venters 5222 2830 
Geelong Bird Report Marilyn Hewish (Pri) 5367 3196 


Meetings start at 8.00 pm at: 

The Meeting Rooms at Clairvaux Catholic School, Reynolds 
Road, Belmont. 

Use the driveway between the big hall and the playing field. 


News Bites...From Victorian National Parks Assoc. 
The summer of 2002-03 may prove to be one of the worst on 
record for our parks system; the main danger coming not from 
the recent extensive fires, but from those who would seek to 
profit from them. We need your help to ensure that this does not 
happen...anti-park interests have fed off media-driven hysteria, 
playing on the fears of Victorians in order to regain control over 
parks... Politicians are being pressured to ignore scientific 
advice and act quickly—in many cases, to the detriment of the 
parks...in NSW, scientific work by park management is being 
swept aside by vested interests clamouring for increased 
logging and savage fuel-reduction burns. In Victoria, despite the 
serious damage to the Alps caused by cattle, and evidence as 
to how grazing can promote fire, cattlemen are calling for 
increased alpine grazing. Well-established conservation science 
is in danger of being totally ignored. Parks Victoria, the 
Department of Sustainability and Environment, politicians and 
the VFNPA, came under sustained attack, even as the fires 
were raging, in an attempt to apportion blame to the parks. 
Blame that park opponents hope will lead to a roll-back of 
conservation measures that have taken decades to achieve. 
The VFNPA can, and will, stand up for our parks. Over fifty 
years of work we have amassed the knowledge and experience 
to be able to speak out where managers and governments may 
be restrained by rules of inquiry. 

It requires significant resources to counter the effects of anti- 
park propaganda from timber and other lobby groups. The 
VFNPA needs your help to build a resource base to argue in all 
forums for our parks. 

Please give that we can mount media, educational, 
legislative and even (if required) legal campaigns on behalf 
of our parks. 


PLEASE... 
make a donation today. 


The closing date for the next magazine will be 
Monday evening, 26 May, 2003. 

Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would 
be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Hard copy or diskette 
(saved as a Word document or .rtf please) to 
4 White Street, Belmont, 3216 
email: cndgreenwell@myplace.net.au 

phone Claire Greenwell: 5243 7047 
new mobile 0408 108992 


DISCLAIMER 


The responsibility for the accuracy of information 
and opinions expressed in this magazine rests 
with the author of the article, 

Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without 
permission provided that acknowledgement of 
the Club and the author is made. 


The latest editions of the following references are 

recommended: 

Birds: Christidis, L. & Boles, W. 
The taxonomy and Speciies of Birds of 
Australia and its Territories. 
Royal Ornithologist Union Monograph 2 
RAOU: Melbourne. 

Invertebrates: The Insects of Australia: a text book 
for students & research workers Vol 1 & 2 
CSIRO 

Mammals: Mammals of Victoria: Distribution, ecology 
and conservation Menkhorst. P.W. Oxford 
University Press South Melbourne 

Plants: Ross. J.H. (ed.) A Census of the 
Vascular Plants of Victoria Royal Botanic 
Gardens of Victoria: Melbourne 

Reptiles and Amphibians: Reptiles and Amphibians 

of Australia Reed Books: Chatwood, NSW 
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